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. 
THE ORPHAN QUEEN, 

Or, Conversation on the History of Queen Esther. 
Bya female Teacher. Published by William Hyde, 
in Portland, for the Maine Sab. Sch. Depository. 
One of the most interesting narratives in the Bible, 

is that of queen Esther. ‘The good Providence of 


interesting. There is the story about Joseph and his 
wicked brethren. 
and J am not tired of it yet.” 


deal better when I read them, after they have been 
told to me,” said Anna. 


have me tell you Bible stories?” 


the talking. 





God, which overruled the vanity and folly of the king, 
for the purpose of placing her on the throne—her 
piety, her self-denial, her firmness, her love for her 
people, and her successful efforts in saving them from 
the destruction to which their enemies had doomed 
‘them, are circumstances in her history, which always 
interest the youthful mind. But little children need 
to have the story told them in a plain, familiar man- 
ner, after which they are not satisfied until they read 
itagain in the Bible—and thus are they led to love 
the Bible as an interesting book. 

The manner in which these Conversations origi- 
nated is thus stated in the beginning of the book :— 

While in S. Miss Burford resided in the family of 
Mrs. Walton, a widow of rather retiring habits, whose 
only child Anna, aged’ about ten years, was a pupil of 
Miss B. ‘Two little girls, Susan and Julia Carlton, 
daughters of a friend of Mrs. W. also resided in the 
family, for the purpose of being under Miss Burford’s 
tuition. 

It must be supposed that these three little girls soon 
hecame objects of deep interest to their teacher. 
Perceiving that they possessed minds of novordinary 
mould, she beeame extremely solicitous of doing 
something fortheir spiritual benefit, but was at a loss 
what method to pursue, At length Providence pre- 
sented an opportunity which she most gladly accepted. 

One evening while Miss B. was sitting in her cham- 
ber, she heard a low rap at her door, and on opening 
it, she was presented with the following note :—- 

Dear Mapam,—Will you have the goodness to 
admit us to your chamber, for about half an hour 
every evening, when not otherwise engaged, for the 
purpose of receiving religious instruction from you? 

Your affectionate pupils, A.W. S.E.C. J.C. 

‘This request, from the little girls, was as cheering 
as It was unexpected, and Miss B. hastened to assure 
them of her hearty compliance with it, and the next 
evening after tea they hastened to her chamber. 

hen they were seated, Miss B. inquired if they 
had thought ef any particular method of instruction 
which they would prefer. 

“No,” said Anna, “we thought we should leave 
that with you.”? 


“Well, what do you think of talking over Bible 


stories ?? 

“QO, that will be nice,” said little Julia, clapping 
her hands. 

<Q; do Miss B,” said Anna, ‘I think they are the 
best stories; don’t you, Susan?” 
“Yes; and if they are told to me ever so many 
times, I never get tired of them. They are always 


I have read it a great many times, 


“And I can understand the Bible stories a great 


* So,” said Miss B. “‘ you think you would like to 
“*O yes, yes,” said the little girls, speaking all at 
J b- 


nee. . 

* Well, I will, provided you will do your part of 
You must ask questions and make re- 
marks as we proceed, and then you know it will be 
more interesting.” 

To this they readily agreed. 





[I'he above picture is intended to illustrate the fol- 
lowing extract from the story of Queen Esther:—] 

Susan. But how did she come to be queen? 

Miss B. You will hear presently. When she 
was grown up, Ahasuerus, who was at this time 
king of Persia, had a new palace built at Shushan, 
which was just finished. Being much pleased 
with it himself, he invited all his princes, nobles 
and great men to Shushan, that they also might see 
it. For six months Ahasuerus made a display of 
his glory and riches, after which he provided a 
splendid entertainment in the court of his palace 
garden. This part of the palace was elegantly 
adorned with white, blue and green hangings, fas- 
tened with cords of fine linen and purple, to silver 
rings and marble pillars. The seats, or rather 
beds on which the guests reclined, according to 
the oriental custom, were made of gold and silver; 
and the floor was made of red, and white and black 
marble. 

Anna. O how splendid it must have been! 

Susan. Yes, but it spoils the whole to think 
how proud the king was. 

Miss B. You must bear in mind, that we are 
now speaking of heathen, whose ideas of felicity 
did not extend beyond present enjoyment and pre- 
sent gratification. 

During the entertainment wine was introduced 
in golden cups and passed round freely, the king 
having commanded that none of his guests should 
be compelled either to drink or io abstain from it. 

Susan. Were there any ladies present? 

Miss B. No; the queen made a separate en- 
tertainment for the ladies in another part of the 
palace, and no doubt this feast wd& as magnificent 
as the others. 

Julia, What was the queen’s name? 
she must have been very happy. 

Miss B. Her name was Vashti. Perhaps she 
was happy, but her happiness was of short dura- 
tion. 

Anna. Why?—what happened? 

Miss B. When the king had drank a good 
deal, end was probably elated with the flattery 
which he had received, he ordered seven of his 
most honorable servants to bring queen Vashti, 
that his princes and nobles might see her great 
beauty, for she was very handsome. 

Susan. O dear, how the queen must have felt. 
I am sure if I were ever so handsome, I should 
not like to be set up for a show. 

Miss B. Neither did Vashti. She knew that 
it was contrary to all the Jaws of female modesty 
and decorum, and she therefore refused to come. 

Anna, What did the king say? He must have 
loved her better for her modesty. 

Miss B. So he no doubt would, had he not 
been under a great excitement from wine; and 
probably he had been so flattered for sothe time, 
as to be led to think that nothing should oppose 
his will. As it was, he was very much enraged 


I think 





against his queen, and, calling his wise men to- 
gether, inquired of them what was to be done to 








queen Vashti, because she had refused to obey 
her husband. They, either out of dislike to the 
queen, or seeing that it would please the king, ad- 
vised him to put her away and get another queen, 

Julia. O, poor Vashti! What a cruel man! 

Miss B. My dear Julia, the tendsr mercies of the 
wicked are cruel, and it would be difficult to say to 
what lengths of injustice and tyranny the minions 
of a king will go, in order to gratify his ambition 
and insure his favor. 


Susan. Was Vashti put away then? 
Miss B. Yes. Vashti was divorced. 
Julia. Iam glad I am not a queen. 


[Further Extracts hereafter.] 





RELIGION. 
THE DESERTED LAMB. 

When the late Elder G , pastor of the 
First church in Cazenovia, related, before the 
church in New Woodstock, those exercises of 
mind which led him to desire a union with the 
‘household of faith,”? he communicated the fol- 
lowing fact: His father and mother were both 
pious, but especially the latter, whose faith and 
lovely life were most exemplary, uniform, and con- 
sequently influential; whilst the salvation of her 
children occupied the attention during her waking 
hours, and not unfrequently during her slumbers 
were her thoughts occupied with the engrossing 
theme. 

When Elder G. was a little boy, his father 
brought from the field, a lamb, which had been 
deserted by its mother; a circumstance, I believe, 
of rare occurrence. The little, trembling thing, 
was given tov him, with which he was highly de- 
lighted. He paid it unremitting attention; and, 
as a reward for his care, it became strongly at- 
tached to him. 

One day, when the lamb had become strong and 
playful, he invited the notice of his beloved mother 
to his pet, being desirous to obtain frem her that 
warm admiration for it, which he himself felt. 
** See! mother,” said he, ‘‘ is not my lamb a beau- 
tiful creature?” 

As he watched her countenance, to gather from 
its expression an assent to his opinion, he observed 
that she appeared very thoughtful, and deeply 
cencerned, At length, with tears she replied, 
‘* Yes, my son, he is beautiful; but O how much 
more beautiful and desirable is ‘the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world!’ to whom 1] 
pray that you may look for life and salvation.” 

Though struck for the moment with the solem- 
nity and tenderness of her manner, the impression 
was but transient. Years rolled on, and this 
Christian matron was, in accordance with her 
earnest desire, ‘‘clothed upon with her house 
which is from heaven.”’ The son of her prayers 
and of her tears grew up to manhood, without 
giving an indication of penitential feeling. But as 
months and years rolled on, the hour of conviction 
arrived. Being one day employed on his farm, 
he was unintentionally led, by a train of reflection, 
to think of this dear, departed mother; her piety; 
her many excellencies; her counsels; her prayers; 
her instructions; and among other events of his 
early life, the incident of the deserted lamb was 
revived, the pleasure and pride with which he 
showed it to his mother, her reply, and especially 
the manner in which it was made. Her form, the 
solemnity of her countenance, her gushing tears, 
and the impassioned exclamation, ‘‘O my son! 
behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 








of the world’”—all, by the power of association, 
were revived in his mind, and he seemed like one 
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suddenly aroused to wakefulness. But his mother’s | 
piety, and deep solicitude for his best interests, | 
were not now the only subjects of his conteim)!a- 
tion. His sins were marshalled in frightful order | 
before the perceptions of his newly awakened con- 
science, and from their number was singled out 
black ingratitude, which appeared of gigantic stat- 
ure. O how aggravated seemed the nature of his 
guilt! to have been deaf to the counsels, prayers, 
tears, and example, of such a mother. Alas! said 
he, that I did not look to the ‘‘ Lamb of God” when 
she prayed me to do so. But O no! my pride of 
heart preveated me, and now it is too late, forever 
too late, and nothing but hell can be my portion. 
He contiuued thus, on the border of despair, for 
some weeks, unable to find rest for his afflicted 
conscience. Occasionally his mind would revert 
to the blessed direction, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of| 
God which taketh away the sin of the world!”’ and 
at length, through great mercy, was enabled, by 
that faith which is of the operation of the divine 
Spirit, to lay hold of him, and thus experienced 
joy and peace in believing. Soon after, he pro- 
posed himself for church fellowship, and was joy- 
iully received. 

Had the narrative terminated here, it would 
have been sufficiently interesting to demand the 
adoring gratitude of every Christian mother, and 
incite her to renewed faithfulness; but it does not 
end here. God designed for this mother some ad- 
ditional rays of glory on this her ‘‘ crown of re- 
joicing,” as a reward of maternal affection and 
tidelity. 

The moral worth of Mr. G. being known to the 
church, he was, soon after his union with it, cho- 
sen to be a deacon, which office he filled much to 
the satisfaction of his pastor and brethren. But 
the Lord had designed greater things for him. 
His mind soon became deeply impressed with a 
desire to direct poor straying sinners to the ‘‘ Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Shortly after, the church licensed him, and he re- 
moved to the west, where he began, like a good 
shepherd, to look after straying lambs. Nor was 
his search fruitless: many he found, laid them on 
his shoulders, and brought them home in triumph, 
saying to those who could appreciate the blessing, 
Rejoice with me. Soon a church was formed, of 
which he became the devoted pastor; and not long 
after the erdination of this minister of Christ, the 
Lord in an especial manner poured out his Spirit 
in the neighborhood, so, that many more precious: 
lambs were gathered into the Saviour’s fold. 
After having labored for about four years with 
great success, the chief Shepherd required his 
presence among these lambs who were safely pro- 
tected, 

Far from a world of grief and sin, 

With God eternally shut in; 
and consigned his flock on earth to the care of 
other hands, not one of whom, I trust, will ever 
be constrained to consider himself a ‘‘ DESERTED 
LAMB.” [ Mother’s Journal. 





OBITUARY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FREDERIC AUGUSTUS C . 

A little boy, by name Freperic AvuGustus 
C , who lived in Frankfort, Maine, was be- 
loved by all who knew him, and we did hope God 
would spare his life to be a minister of the Gospel; 
but in an unexpected moment he was drowned; 
and I wish now to give the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion ‘a few anecdotes which his mother 
loves to repeat, as indicating a sweet disposition. 


HE WISHED HIS GRANDFATHER SHOULD LOVE HIM. 








=. o : tii 


something of a passion, stepped towards him to 
punish nim. Frederic seeing his’ anger, ran to- 
wards the house, at the door of which he met an 
aunt of his, who, suspecting from appearances the 
bad state of mind of the grandfather, beckoned the 
boy into the house. Frederic retreated to his sick 
mother’s chamber, and hid himself behind the folds 
of her bed curtain. The grandfather followed him 
to the room, and the mother mildly told him it was 
her child, and if he needed correction she would 
inflict it. ‘The grandfather was soon pacified, and 
left the room. Not so Frederic. With many 
tears he told his mother he wished he had let his 
grandfather whip him, for he was afraid he would 
not love himnow. Seeing his aunt who had beck- 
oned him into the house, he said she ought not to 
have done it—she ought to have let his grandfather 
punish him, ‘fo he would not love him after that. 
A while after he was called to dinner, and as he 
went into the room he told his grandfather he did 
look for the nest all about under the shed, and he 
hoped he would not be angry with him. The 
grandfather was disarmed and overcome by the 
dear boy.— The Lamb lay down with the Lion. 


HE LOVED HIS SISTER. 


On one occasion, his sister having done some- 
thing wrong, his mother said, ‘‘ Frances has done 
wrong—go Frederic and call her in.”” He went 
out of the room quickly in search of his sister; but 
returned without her, saying, ‘‘ Mother, are you 
going to punish her?” His mother said, ‘‘ why, 
Frederic, I told you to call her in; will you not 
mind me?” ‘‘O yes, mother,” he said, ‘I will 
call her; but I thought when you told me, you 
was about to whip her, and I did not want you 
to.”” His mother, affected at the earnest inter- 
cession of Frederic, told him she would not punish 
her, and then he cheerfully went and called her. 
Do all readers of this thus love their sisters? 
HE OBEYED HIS MOTHER. 

One bitter cold day last winter, he and his sister 
called at my door—the lattcr of whum came in, 
but Frederic would not. While standing there, 
a friend entering saw him, and supposing that 
bashfulness only kept him out, took his hand to 
lead him in; but he stepped back and said, ‘‘I 
must not go in; mother told me not to.” Little 
boy, are you thus obedient? 


HE WOULD NOT TELL A LIE. 


His grandmother, thinking it would greatly pro- 
mote his health if he should refrain from eating 
butter, offered him ninepence if he would not eat 
any for some time. Frederic readily agreed to the 
proposal, (though not accustomed to wait for an 
offered reward before he complied with the wishes 
of his friends,) and punctually kept his engage- 
ment, though almost any day he might, if so dis- 
posed, without her knowledge, have violated his 
promise. Before the agreed upon time of absti- 
nence had elapsed, it happened one day his grand- 
mother did not find it convenient to provide for his 
dinner anything besides bread and butter, She 
offered him the butter, telling him the circumstan- 
ces, and giving him leave to use it at that time. 
Frederic turned away, and told her he could not 
eat it—that it would make him tell a lie. She told 
him no, that he had leave to eat it for that meal. 
His mother being by, told him the same; but he 
declared it would make him tell a lie—he would 
eat anything handy—he would take the bread, but 
not the butter. utile boys may laugh at this, and 
say he was too nice about his promise; but all good 
people would love such a careful boy. 

One Sabbath noon, he complained to ¢his sick 
mother that he was very dull and sleepy at meet- 
ing in the forenoon. She told him he might stay 





His grandfather once desired him to look under 
the shed for a hen’s nest which he supposed was 
there. Some hour or two afterwards, he inquired 
of Frederic if he had found the nest. Frederic 
replied he had not—he had hunted all about there, 
but could not find it. The grandfather assured 
that it must be there, accused him of not looking 
so narrowly as he ought to have done, and in 


at home with her in the afternoon, and not go to 
meeting. After dinner, he appeared so much 
brighter, she told him he might take his hat and 
go. Frederic said, ‘‘ Why, mother, that will make 
you tell a lie—you said I might stay at home with 
you.”” The mother told him she did say so, be- 
cause he said he was so sleepy—now he was so 


asked if she would not tell a lie. She asked if 
he did not want to go to meeting? Yes, he said 

he should like to go; but she had told him he might 
stay at home; he did not want her to tell a lie. 
Are all boys so much afraid to tell a lie, or induce 
others to tell untruths? 

After returning from school one day, he told his 
mother how much stronger he was than another 
boy somewhat older than himself. He said he 
lifted him up from his feet and laid him on the 
ground. She could not believe he had so much 
strength, and told him so. Frederic was much 
grieved that his mother should think he told a lie, 
and in a few moments said solemnly, ‘“‘ You ma 

ask God, mother.”” Can all thus appeal to an Om- 
niscient God to witness that they tell the truth? 


HE WOULD NOT SWEAR. 

He was once overheard in the street reproving 
older boys for swearing; one of whom was more 
than twice as old as himself. He did it so gol- 
emnly and earnestly, the boys at once ceased their 
profanity. Even little children may thus reprove 
sin, and God will bless their efforts, of not always to 
stop the mouths of the profane, yet to their own good. 
HE LOVED PRAYER AND THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
He for the last year has been in the habit of 
going away alone to pray. His grandmother has 
often found him in a spare bed-room, even in the 
coldest weather last winter, engaged in prayer. 
Before the last year, he used to say his prayers to 
his mother; but he afterwards learned to use his 
own words, and seemed to love prayer. 

He was very attentive at Sabbath school, and 
in the meetinghouse; often making inquiry of 
others as to the meaning of what was said. The 
very day before he was drowned, he was very at- 
tentive, and eager in his questions to his mother 
after he went home. If litle boys would always 
thus attend, and inquire when anything is said t 
do not understand, they would learn a great deal, 
and others would love to teach them. 

On "Monday forenoon, news came thruugh the 

village that this little boy was drowned, and every 
one that heard it felt sorry, and could hardly be- 
lieve it till they saw his little body taken out of the 
river cold and dead. He had gone from home 
only an hour before, with some other boys to the 
water to bathe. The current was swift, and be- 
fore he or the others thought there was danger, 
he was swept away by a wave and drowned. | 
walked out to see the corpse, and all the people I 
met were looking sad, and lathenting his death— 
even old people and all. The little boys too wept, 
and felt sorry it was him. I wish you could have 
been at his funeral, there were so many little boys 
and girls, and grown up people there, who all 
mourned that such a dear child, only eight years 
old, should die. I asked some of them what they 
thought of him, and they said, ‘“‘he was a good 
boy.” ‘ 
We all thought he had been so good a boy, he 
must have gone to heaven, and I want all who 
read this should obey their parents as he did— 
should love to go to meeting and attend to what is 
said—ask questions if they do not understand it— 
not tell lies—love their sisters—and pray to God 
and Christ that he would pardon their sins and 
save their souls—so that when you die you may 
go to heaven too. S. S. 














BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 8. 


In the fellowing statements I shall notice some 
of the superstitions of the people of the Sandwich 
islands, arising from their vague and incorrect no- 
tions of the future state. My young friends will 
pity the condition of those subject to the influence 
of such ignorance and delusion, and will be able 
to appreciate the value of the sacred Scriptures 
which can enlighten us fully in our duty here, and 
also in the prospects of an hereafter. 








much awake he might go. Still he hesitated, and 


Previous to the introduction of Christianity into 
those islands, the natives believed indeed that the 
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soul would exist forever, but having no Bible, no 
revelation from God to enlighten their minds, and 
instruct them in things unseen, their views were 
dark and undefined. They submitted themselves 
to be led by priests who were themselves ignorant, 
and crafty, and vicious, and who were often guilty 
of theft, of adultery, of murder, and of almost every 
description of crime. These priests pretended to 
have the power of working miracles, also to have 
direct intercourse with their gods, and to be in- 
structed by them through dreams and visions, in 
the affairs of the other world. They did not, in- 
deed, go in the darkness of the night and rob their 
neighbors, or murder their unsuspecting victims, 
put sent and took such vegetables or animals as 
they coveted, perhaps the only property of the 

r man, under the pretence that they were 
needed for their idols; or if they became offended 
with any individual, they had him slain as a sacri- 
fice, stating that the idols wished a human victim: 
thus clothing all their foul crimes in the garb of 
religion. My young friends will here see much 
smilarity to the conduct of many Catholic priests, 
who pretend to work miracles, and to possess the 
power of forgiving sins, and who ‘‘ bind heavy 
burdens,” requiring individuals to do severe and 
painful penance, and extorting the hard earned 
wages of the poor, under pretended sanctions of 
religion. Is it not. too, strange that all this should 
be dune in this Christian land, and even here in 
the city of Boston? 

The Sandwich islanders had formerly no idea of 
rewards and punishments in another life, they 
knew nothing of a heaven and a hell where the 
righteous will be blessed and the wicked be forever 
punished. ‘They supposed that the good and bad 
would dwell together, and be occupied in the pur- 
suit of one eternal round of pleasure. Hence the 
foulest crimes were committed without fear of the 
future, and though the murderer were detected 
and slain, he had only happiness in prospect. But 
what was the happiness anticipated by that deluded 
people? It consisted merely in a repetition of the 
scenes of this life, altered somewhat. To eat 
when they were hungry, to recline in sluggish in- 
activity under the shadows of ‘trees, and to sleep 
when disposed, and where, too, they would be 
subject to anger and slander, and many of the 
evil passions of the present life. Does it not, too, 
seem strange that the people should have desired 
such a heaven? and would not my young friends 
recoil from a prospect of an endless duration of the 
same scenes as are experienced in this life, where 
drunkards and thieves and murderers are to dwell 
with those who are correct and holy in their lives? 

A. Cuarin. 








HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 
The first idea which the mother should endeavor 

to instil into the minds of her children is, that they 
fre living under the care, inspection and government 
of an invisible Creator, an all-wise and merciful 
Father, who will raise them from death to life, and 
reward or punish them according to their conduct 
here. She will endeavor to make them refer all 
their duties, all their actions, to an omnipresent 
being, who will call them to account for actions 
which their parents cannot see, and feelings which 
they cannot discover. She will connect the idea 
of God with all that they see and hear, all that 
affects their young minds with wonder and delight; 
this cannot be done at once; it must not be at- 
tempted except at the most seasonable times; but 
a watchful parent may seize the placid moments 
of a child’s existence, when its little desires and 
passions are still; a few words sometimes in the 
evening, sometimes just on lying down, she often 
finds make the most vivid impressions; and if they 
really come from the heart of the parent, they will 
sink into that of the child. In her daily reading 
of the Scriptures, it is well to make memorandums 
of the passages, which, on future occasions present 
themselves, she may bring forward with advantage, 
taking opportunities afforded often by the child’s 





own questions. 


It is generally unwise to obtrude | was always kind and obliging; and whenever our 


a religious remark when their minds are occupied | villagers assembled together at our fetes and dan- 


with some other subject; but when a precept is 


dation of all the instruction given with respect to 
their moral and religious conduct. It is better to 
open the Bible and quote passages thus acciden- 
tally, than make daily use of any little book of se- 
lections from the Scriptures; this method gives the 
early habit of venerating the Bible as the great 
rule of life; and children will never in after life 
forget the morals judiciously and occasionally re- 
ferred to by an affectionate mother. But let me 
give one or two instances of this incidental mode 
of instruction. 

‘* Mamma,” said a little child, ‘‘ why do we kill 
and eat sheep if they are God’s creatures: is it not 
wicked and cruel?” The mother ,opened the 
Bible at Gen. ix: 3, and read there the permission 
of God, granted to Noah: ‘‘ Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you.”’ I was one day 
rather surprised that no notice was taken of a little 
pettish quarrel I heard between two girls; after it 
was all over, and harmony appeared restored, I 
saw the mother retire into the corner of the room 
and point out some passages in the Bible to her 
girls. She afterwards told me she often found it 
best not to notice little faults at the moment, and 
to let the word of God give its own reproof after- 
wards. ‘‘ The passages I gave them to read over 
were these,” she said: ‘‘ Little children, love one 
another; as I have loved you, so ought you to love 
one another; be pitiful, be courteous; not render- 
ing railing for railing, but contrarywise, blessing.” 
Some trifling act of disobedience one day occurred, 
the passage was shown them from Col. iii: ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord.”” And another time, 
that obedience was yielded instantly against inclina- 
tions, that part of our Saviour’s history was read and 
commented upon, mentioning his example of sub- 
jection to his earthly parents. But after all, the 
mother’s success in training up her children to 
duty and piety, will depend far more upon the state 


of our own affections towards God, than upon al- | = 


most any other cause. The conduct of children 
is regulated chiefly by imitation, and their feelings 
by sympathy, and consequently the heart and the 
conduct of the mother will have a far greater in- 
fluence in the formation of her children’s charac- 
ter, than her tongue. If these are right, God will 
bless her efforts, and she may have the happiness 
of seeing her children dutiful] and virtuous while 
she lives, and of feeling that she is training them 
up to eternal happiness in heaven. 





MORALITY. — 








\Translated from the French for the Mercantile Journal.) 
HE IS SO AMIABLE, 

A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agreeable, was 
wedded to a man of a clumsy figure, coarse fea- 
tures, and a stupid looking physiognomy. A kind 
friend said to her one day, ‘‘ My dear Julia, how 
came you to marry that man?” 

‘* The question is a natural one. My husband, 
I confess, is not graceful in his appearance, nor 
attractive in his conversation. But he is so amia- 
ble! And goodness, although less fascinating than 
beauty or wit, will please equally at least, and it 
is certainly more durable. We often see objects, 
which appear repulsive at first, but if we see them 
every day, we become accustomed to them, and 
at Jength not only view them without aversion, but 
with feelings of attachment. The impression which 
goodness makes on the heart is gradual; but it re- 
mains forever. Listen, and I will tell you how I 
came to marry my husband. 

‘**T was quite young when he was introduced 
for the first time’ into the house of my parents. 
He was awkward in his manner, uncouth in his 
appearance, and my companions used often to ri- 
dicule him, and I confess I was frequently tempted 
to join them, but was restrained by my mother, 
who used to say to me in a low voice, ‘ He is so 
amiable!” And then it occurred to me that he 





_ces, he was always at the disposal of the mistress 
given, the Bible should be appealed to as the foun- | 


of the house, and was profuse in his attentions to 
those whose age or ugliness caused them to he 
neglected. Others laughed at his singularity in 
this respect, but I whispered to myself, ‘‘ He is so 
amiable.” 

‘‘QOne morning my mother called me to her 
boudoir, and told me that the young man who is 
now my husband, had made application for my 
hand. I was not surprised at this, for I already 





suspected that he regarded me with an eye of af- 
fection. I was now placed in a dilemma, and 
hardly knew how to act. When I recollected his 
ill-favored looks and his awkardness, I was on the 
point of saying, ‘I will not wed him,’ and I blushed 
for him, which is a strong proof that I even then 
felt interested in him; but when I recalled the 
many excellent traits in his character, and dwelt 
on his benevolent and good actions, I dismissed 
the idea of banishing him from my presence. I 
could not resolve to afflict him, and I whispered to 
myself, ‘‘ He is so amiable!” 

‘* He continued to visit me, encouraged by my 
parents, and cheered by my smiles, My other 
admirers one by one, left me, but I did not regret 
their absence. I repeated the expression, ‘‘ He 
is so amiable,’ so often that it seemed to me to 
carry the same meaning as ‘ He is so handsome.’ 
I loved him, and took him as my husband. 

** Since then I have not only been resigned to 
my fate, but happy. My husband loves me devot- 
edly, and how can I help loving hin, ‘ He is so 
amiable.” 

There is something exceedingly touching in this 
love which beauty entertains for goodness, and 
there is no longer a doubt that some women love 
from a feeling of benevolence, or tender compas- 
sion, regulated by reason. Such an affection will 
know no change. It has a firm basis, and will 
endure through life. 





“NATURAL HISTORY. 
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CONTRIVANCES OF ANTS, 
A gentleman of unimpeachable veracity, re- 
marked to us the other day, that while in the is- 
land of St. Croix, he institutec several experiments 
with reference to ascertaining the truth of what 
he had been often told, of the ingenuity, and ap- 
parent reasonings of the ant of that beautiful is- 
land. Having slain a centipede, which had been 
sent him by a friend, he laid it on the window stool 
within his apartment, where, though not a single 
individual of that mischievous race of vermin had 
been seen, to his great gratification, in the course 
of a few hours, one solitary ant suddenly made his 
appearance through a crevice in the casing, at- 
tracted, probably, by the odor of the dead body. 
Shortly after, having surveyed the premises, it 
disappeared, but speedily returned with a host of 
companions, to whom the discovery of the prize 
had unquestionably been communicated; a more 
careful survey of the magnitude of the object was 
evidently instituted. The whole company then 
disappeared simultaneously through the crack; 
but an army was put in requisition, for the third 
appearance was a multitude. Having mounted 
the carcass, examined minutely its exact position, 
and satisfied themselves that it was actually bereft 
of life, and that no danger would be incurred from, 
their premeditated operations, a new and unlooked 
for series of labors were commenced, bearing such 
a striking analogy to human reason, as manifested 
in what is commonly called contrivance, that if 
there is no intelligence in it,—why the metaphysi- 
cians have in reservation an unexplored field of 
observation. Well, not being able to move the 
mass entire, they divided themselves into platoons, 
and cyt the body into portions, of about half an 
inch in length, which was effectually and skilfully 
done, between a late hour in the afternoon, and 
the following night, and each piece tPanaferea to 
their citadel, through some contiguous aperture, 
of sufficient diameter to allow the, loads to pass. 
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Youth’s Companion, 





When the observer arose at daylight, every part | 


had been carried away but the head, which was | \ 


really moving off towards the hole, surrounded by | 
an immense concourse of admiring spectators, pro- 
bably on the qui vive, happy in the delightful anti- 
cipation of future feasts and revellings. On further | 
scrutiny, he found that the decapitated head was | 
mounted on the backs of about a dozen bearers, | 
who, like a Roman phalanx with a testudo upon 
their shoulders, were marching off in an orderly 
:nanner, towards the same orifice through which 
all the rest had disappeared. [Scientific Tracts. 


Sse ebeneas 








POETRY. | 


THE SHUNAMITE.* 
It was a sultry day of summer time. 
The sun pour’d down upon the ripen’d grain 
With quivering heat; and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills | 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all | 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, j 
And the sky look’d like silver, and :t seem’d 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 


Of nature had run down, and ceas’d to beat. | 
| 





«¢ Haste thee, my child!” the Syrian mother said, | 
“Thy father is athirst’’—and trom the depths | 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 
She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. Aad he went lightly on 
With his soft hands press’d closely to the cool | 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 
Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, | 
And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burthen down. 
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Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stay’d not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 

The very weariness of their stooping toil 

In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press’ hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He utter’d a faint murmer, and fell back 
Upon the loosen’d sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 

Upon her knees till noon—and then he died! 

She had watch’d every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaz’d in upon 

The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 

And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 

And kiss’d his delicate lip, and lifted him 

Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 

His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 

In his unconscious infancy— 

—* So still! 

*Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 

With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek! 

How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 

His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

As he hag slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like treasure all his winning ways— 
His unforgotten sweetness :— 

—** Vet so still !— 

How like this breathless slumber is to death! 

I could believe that in that bosom now 

There were no pulse—it beats so languidly! 

I cannot see it stir; but his red lip!— 

Death would not be so very beautiful! 

And that half smile—would death have left that there? 
—Anid should I not have felt that he would die? 
And have I not wept over him?—and prayed 
Morning and night for him?—and could he die? 
—No—God will keep him! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 


| And smiled, as if *twere mockery to think 


| 
The man of God came forth, and led the child 





And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
Vith such a pride upon him!—He to die!” 
And the fond :nother lifted his soft curls, 


That such fair things could perish— 
—Suddenly 

Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touch’d 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were clos’d 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press’d it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his—and look’d again 
Feartully on him—and then, bending low, 
She whisper’d in his ear, “ My son!—My son!” 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still 
Motionless on her knee—the truth would come! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there! 

* * x ¥ 


Unto his mother, and went on his way. 

And he was there—her beautiful—her own— 
Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 

The music of his gentle voice once more! 


Roy. 





EDITORIAL. 





‘See that ye fall not out by the way.” 
This excellent sentiment was repeated by nearly 
all the members of a Sabbath school in the country 
where we lately had the pleasure to attend. It ap- 
peared to have been the custom in the school to com- 
mit a text of Scripture to memory, and repeat it on 
the next Sabbath. This is an excellent plan, and has 
many obvious advantages, especially when followed 
by explanations and illustrations. When historical 
facts are brought to view, it would be well’ previously 
to question the children with reference to their know- 
ledge of the history. 

The history of Joseph and his brethren is one of 
the most interesting in the Bible. His affectionate 
disposition, as seen in his readiness to visit his breth- 
ren in Dothan, although he must have known they 
were not friendly to him. His meekness under their 
cruel treatment, making no complaint against them. 
His resistance under temptation:—‘‘ How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?” said he 
—and if every youth would thus fortify himself against 
sin, how much misery it would prevent. But his 
treatment of his brethren, when they came to him in 
distress, ‘‘ bowing down,” in ‘fulfilment of his dream, 
was judicious and praise-worthy. He treated them 
roughly at first, in order to bring them to repentance 
for their sin; but did not revenge himself for his in- 
juries, as he had power todo. But it was in his last 
advice, when they left him to bring their father, that 
he peculiarly showed his wisdom and his affection for 
them :—‘‘ See that ye fall not out by the way,” said 
he. ‘This must have reminded them of their cruelty 
to him, and was well calculated to prevent such con- 
duct in future. 

A little boy had two birds in a cage; but they one 
day made their escape. Afterwards some person said 
to him, ‘* There are your birds on the tree, picking at 
one another.” ‘* No,” said he, “ my birds are broth- 
ers, they never quarrel.” 

Another little boy had a brother who died—and it 
grieved him so much that he could not be pacified. 
His father asked him the reason. “0,” said he, “I 
quarrelled with my brother when he was well, and I 
am so sorry for it—if he would come back again, I 
would love him, and never quarrel again.” 

We hope our young readers will be like the little 
birds, and never quarrel with a brother or sister— 











Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 
* 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 


lest, if they should dic, they might have great grief 





have deep repentance for their sin, like Joseph’s 
brethren. 








VARIETY. 








All for the Best. 


No one can have lived in the world, without hayin 
observed how frequently it happens, that events 
which, at the time they occurred, were the source of 
bitter disappointment, have eventually proved yer 
blessings to us; and that many of these things which 
have been most anxiously desired, but which it has 
pleased God to withhold from us, would have proved 
if granted, the origin cf endless evils. The recollec. 
tions of such circumstances in our ewn individual) 
cases, while it renders us deeply grateful to divine proy. 
idence for the past, should make us trust with perfect 
confidence to the same infinite wisdom for the future. 

It would be difficult to find an anecdote, perhaps, 
bearing more strongly on what we have just observed. 
than one which is mentioned in the life of Bernard 
Gilpin, that great and good man; whose pious labors 
in the counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and York, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, procured for him the title by which he is still 
remembered in those parts, “ the apostle of the north,” 
It appears that it was a frequent saying of his when 
exposed to losses or troubles, “ Ah! well; God’s will 
be done; it is all for the best.” 

Towards the close of Queen Mary’s reign, Bernard 
Gilpin was accused of heresy before the merciless 
Bishop Bonner; he was speedily apprehended, and 
he left his quiet home, “nothing doubting, (as he 
said) that it was all for the best,” though he was well 
aware of what might await him; for we find him giy- 
ing directions to his steward, “to provide him a long 
garment that he might go the more comely to the 
stake, at which he would be burnt.” 

While on his way to London, by some accident, he 
had a fall and broke his leg, which put a stop for some 
time to his journey. The persons in whose custody 
he was, took occasion thence maliciously to retort upon 
his habitual remark. ‘‘ What,” said they, “ is this all 
for the best? You say, master, that nothing happens 
which is not for our good; think you your broken leg 
is so intended?” 

‘¢ Sirs, I make no question but it is,” was the meek 
reply, and so in truth it preved; for, before he was 
able to travel, queen Mary died, the perseeution ceas- 
ed, and he was restored to his liberty and friends. 





The Bible its own Apologist. 

A man in U. Canada, who was in the habit of 
taking interest in the moral improvement of his neigh- 
borhood, one day inquired of a poor Irishman, by the 
name of Joe, whether he could read the Bible if he 
should give him one. ‘ No,” said Joe, “ but my wife 
can.” ‘ Well,” replied the man, “TI will give you 
one on condition that your wife read to you three 
chapters a day when you are at home to hear them.” 
Upon these conditions, Joe took the Bible, and the 
man heard no more of it till about four weeks after- 
wards, when Joe having an errand in the neighbor- 
hood, brought with him a square which he had stolen 
some time before, and giving it up to its former owner, 
said, “‘ There, that is yours, I have kept it some time, 
but can keep it no longer, hecause IT have a Bible 
which tells me not to steal.”? The Word’s influence 
thus begun, continued to incréase, till now he is a 
member of a Christian church, rejoicing in the hope 
of the glory of God. 





‘I’m not afraid to die.” 

A little girl; after recovering from a svere illness, 
being asked if she was not afraid to die, said, ‘ No.” 
“Why?” ‘Because I know that Christ has died for 
me, which makes me not afraid to die.*?> Her mother 
being very poor, was in the habit of going out to work. 
During ove of these intervals, about seventeen months 
ago, being left alone, she knelt down and _ prayed to 
God to pardon her sins. Her prayer was answered, 
and she has lived in the enjoyment thereof ever since. 
Her language now is, ‘‘ ’'m not afraid to die.” 





A child in India. 


At Buhapurum, in the northern Circars, in India, @ 
child, about eight years old, who had been educated 
in Christianity, was ridiculed on that aecount, by 
some heathens older than himself. In reply, he re- 
peated what he had been taught respecting God. 
** Show us your God!” said the heathens. ‘I cannot 
do that,” answered the child, “but I can soon show 
you yours.” ‘Taking up a stone, and daubing it with 
some resemblance of a human face, he placed it upon 





| on account of it—and if they should not die, they may 


the ground, and pushing it towards them with his foot, 
“There,” said he, “is such a god as you worship.” 
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